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prepared to reveal to his young friend the full splendour of his treasure of thought.
The faithful young friend did not find it easy to quench his thirst at Herder's fountain. For nature had blended with Herder's amiable spirit a strain of bitterness, and he was much given to avenging his own trials and tribulations by ridiculing other people; and the stronger and more fortunate the one with whom he came in contact the more he indulged this habit. Thus good-hearted Wolfgang, who would gladly have anticipated the excellent man's every wish, was often made to feel the stinging lash of his sarcasm, so that even a year later the scars still smarted, and he still felt like a whipped dog when he thought of Herder's sick-room. Herder spared nothing. Now it was Goethe's name, now his false taste, now his innocent peculiarities or hobbies, now his lack of acuteness, upon which the sage poured out his sharp acidity; but nothing could induce Goethe to forsake the great man. He wrestled with him, as Jacob with the angel of the Lord, and held him fast until he received a blessing.
It was the dawn of a new world, from which Herder drew back the curtain for him, a world of which he had often been vaguely conscious, but which had as yet remained enveloped in a cloud of dreams. To see this world now in reality, and hear it convincingly portrayed as beautiful and good, gave his spirit wings, and when he felt their mighty power in flight he trembled with joy. In memory of that joyful soaring of his spirit, he could in later years characterise those days, in spite of their humiliations, as wonderful, happy days, full of glorious prophecy, and call his meeting with Herder a most important event.
Let us examine, in detail, what Goethe could and did
